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The.  Role  of  Life  Styi<  m  Studying  Family  Behavior 
Robert  Ferber  and  Lucy  Chao  Lee 

The  processes  by  which  families  make  decisions  and  the  factors  tbn.  r   into 

these  processes  are  numerous  and  varied.   They  include  demographic  characteristics, 
psychological  characteristics,  attitudes  of  the  individual  family  members 
and  the  nature  of  the  interrelationships  among  these  individuals.   Many  of  these 
characteristics  can  be  singled  out  and  studied  separately,  as  has  been  the  case 
for  example,  of  such  variables  as  family  composition,  occupation  and  education 
of  family  head,  and  life  cycle.   At  the  same  time,  many  other  factors  cannot 
be  singled  out,  either  because  they  are  not  easily  measurable  or  because 
individually  they  are  likely  to  be  of  such  minor  importance  that  it  is  Impractical 
to  treat  them  separately.   This  latter  type  of  factor  includes  the  more  amorphous 
concepts  of  beliefs,  goals,  general  attitudes  toward  life  and  various  other 
socio-psychological  considerations  that  enter  into  decision-making. 

Many  if  not  most  of  these  factors  may  be  conceptualized  under  the  gent/al 
heading  of  life  style,  which  in  effect  serves  as  an  umbrella  variable  to  en -lose 
the  conglomeration  of  elements  that  enter  into  decision  processes  in  add  I     to 
the  more  objective  variables  which  have  been  studied  in  the  past.   It  is  vai 
difficult  to  devise  a  more  precise  definition  of  life  style  because  the  concept 
has  been  used  in  so  many  different  ways  in  the  past.   Yet,  in  spite  of  thiw 
past  work  no  operational  definition  of  life  style  seems  to  have  been  propounded. 

The  major  objective  of  the  present  paper  is  to  establish  a  conceptual  frane- 
work  for  clarifying  and  analyzing  life  style  in  terms  of  its  influence  on  the  social 
and  economic  behavior  of  a  family.   What  we  seek,  in  effect,  is  an  operation.-1! 
definition  of  family  life  style  that  may  be  used  as  the  basis,  on  the  one  land, 
for  exploring  the  interaction  between  life  style  and  various  attitudes  c 
beliefs  of  the  family  members,  and  which  may  be  used  on  the  other  hand  to  investi- 
gate the  influence  of  this  amorphoua  variable  on  various  aspects  of  social  an<' 
economic  behavior. 
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The  following  section  of  this  paper  provides  a  brief  review  of  past 
work  on  the  subject.   Our  attempt  to  develop  a  conceptual  framework  for 
the  definition  of  La  then  presented  in  Section  3,  and  the 

operational  aspects  discussed  in  Section  4.   Some  empirical  results 
obtained  with  the  use  of  this  variable  are  presented  in  Section  5,  while 
the  final  section  summarizes  the  main  findings  of  this  paper  and  provides 
suggestions  for  future  work  on  this  topic. 

2.   Previous  Studies  of  Life  Style 

The  review  we  have  made  of  the  literature  of  this  subject  indicates 
that  the  notion  of  1-ife  style  is  a  highly  intuitive  concept,  often  being 
either  too  narrow  or  too  diffuse  to  permit  application  to  the  broad  types 
of  problems  In  which  we  are  interested.   One  type  of  example  is  the  marketing 
studies  in  the  I960' s  which  have  taken  a  rather  narrow  view  of  life  style 
in  view  of  the  limited  objectives  of  those  studies.   This  is  not  to  deny 
the  usefulness  of  those  studies  for  short-run  managerially  oriented  problems 
such  as  those  concerning  the  "positioning  of  a  product  or  a  brand  in  a 
product  class." 

Yet,  marketing  scholars  also  feel  the  necessity  of  broadening  the  concept 
when  one  is  faced  with  long-run  problems  of  interest  not  only  to  business 
managers  but  also  to  "social"  managers  (that  is,  legislators  and  regulators) . 


♦See,  for  example,  the  excellent  article  by  Alpert,  L.,  Gatty,  R.,  "Product 
Positioning  by  Behavioral  Life  Styles,"  Journal  of  Marketing,  33  (April,  1969), 
65-69.  A  broader  set  of  descriptors  has  been  investigated  by  Wells  and  Tigert, 
but  the  "dependent"  variables  are  still  the  purchase  of  any  one  product  or  brand, 
See  Wells,  D.W.,  Tigert,  D.J.,  "Activities,  Interests  and  Opinions,"  Journal 
of  Advertising  Research,  11  (August,  1971) ,  27-35. 

**See,  for  example,  Lazer,  w .,  "Marketing's  Changing  Social  Relationships," 
Journal  of  Marketing,  33  (January,  1969),  3-9. 
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This  need  is  manifested  in  the  recent  volume  published  by  the  American 
Marketing  Assoc       in  which  so:  le  to  broaden  t: 

concept  in  order  to  make  it  ay-  Le  to  a  variety  of  different  marketing 

problems,  including  the  development  of  advertising  strategy,  the  creation 
of  advertising  campaigns,  market  segmentation  and  even  marketing  strategy 
with  regard  to  channels  of  distribution  and  to  industrial  design. 

One  interesting  point  made  clear  in  this  volume  is  that  no  single 
definition  of  life  style  seems  to  be  adequate  for  all  purposes  and  different 
approaches  to  classification  can  yield  very  different  results.    As 
William  Wells,  the  editor  of  this  volume  points  out,***  two  studies  in  the 
same  volume  seeking  to  classify  automobile  drivers  by  life  style  segments 
obtains  very  different  conclusions. 

In  fact,  stronger  conceptualizations  are  not  found  in  other  disciplines 
either.    Various  aspects  of  life  style  are  often  implicitly  embedded  in 
the  studies  of  consumer  expenditure  patterns  and  more  explicitly  in  the 
studies  of  aspirations  by  George  Katona  and  his  colleagues  at  the  University 


*Wells,  W.  D.  (ed.),  Life  Style  and  Psychographics.   Chicago:   American 
Marketing  Association,  1974,  especially  Chapters  2,  5-9. 

**Ibid.   See  especially  Chapter  12  in  this  book  by  Joseph  Pernica,  "The 
Second  Generation  of  Market  Segmentation  Studies:   An  Audit  of  Buying  Motivations." 

***Tb_id,  P.  353. 

ttIbid,  compare  the  results  on  Pps.  145-146  of  Chapter  5  with  those  on  Page  310 
of  Chapter  12. 

ee,  for  example,  the  discussion  of  "Consumption"  in  Glock,  C.  Y.  and 
Nicosia,  F.M.,  "The  Consumer,"  a  chapter  in  Lazarsfeld,  P.F.,  Sewell,  W.  H., 
and  Wilensky,  H.L.,  eds.,  The  Users  of  Sociology,  New  York:   Basic  Books,  1967, 
especially  Section  2;  and  Nicosia,  F.M.,  Glock,  C.Y.,  "Marketing  and  Affluence: 
A  Research  Perspective,"  in  King,  R.L.,  ed.,  Marketing  in  the  New  Science  of 
Planning,  Chicago,  Illinois:   American  Marketing  Association,  1968. 
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of  Michigan.    Recent  reports  on  "Quality  of  Life/'  social  indicators  and 
use  of  leisure  time  have  also  tapped  various  dimensions  of  life  styles  that 
should  be  relevant  in  understanding  our  type  of  society,   but  little  has 
yet  been  done  in  including  such  concepts  in  empirical  models  in  economics. 

Research  in  sociology  suggests  still  different  prospectives.   Thus, 
some  sociologists  maintain  that  work  (especially  occupation)  is  most  central 
in  determining  all  other  aspects  of  the  life  of  a  person  or  a  group. 
More  recently,  however,  some  researchers  have  proposed  a  kind  of  reversal. 
In  discussing  leisure  consumption  by  blue  collar  workers,  Schostak  suggests 
that  such  workers  may  now  have  the  choice  of  what  life  style  they  want 
and  then  choose  the  work  (occupation)  that  fits  such  broader  choice.** 

In  a  forthcoming  book,  Wilensky  reviews  a  decade  of  research  on  how 
life  styles  (including  activities  such  as  consumption,  leisure,  patterns 
of  social  participation,  exposure  to  mass  media,  etc.)  relate  to  attributes 
of  work,  especially  the  work  situation. ## 

In  our  ongoing  review  of  the  literature,  we  have  included  another 
group  of  studies  that  should  have  deep  impact  on  future  conceptualizations 
of  life  styles,  namely,  the  economic  studies  of  the  use  of  time.   The  earlier 


*See,  for  example,  Janowitz,  M.,  Professional  Soldier,  New  York:   Free  Press, 
1960;  and  Wright,   .       ,  white  Collar,  New  York:   Oxford  University  Press,  1951, 

#In  fact,  Schostak  further  challenges  our  thinking  by  raising  the  issue 
whether  blue  collar  workers  are  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  such 
opportunity  to  choose. 

In  earlier  review  of  sociological  approaches  is  in  the  chapter  on  social 
: ferentiation  by  Kaare  Swalastoga  in  Faris,  R.E.L.  (ed.),  Handbook  of 
Modem  Sociology.   Chicago:   Rand-McNally ,  1964,  pp.  555-56. 
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ideas  by  Becker*  and  the  recent  insights  of  Lancaster**  can  only  challenge 
those  of  us  who  want  to  operationalize  the  concept  of  life  style. 

3.   A  Conceptual  Framework 

As  with  the  earlier  work,  our  point  of  departure  is  to  view  life  style 
as  an  intuitive  concept,  something  fundamental  and  inherent  to  the  consumer 
unit,  be  it  individual  or  family.   Essentially,  the  concept  refers  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  consumer  unit  patterns  it  way  of  living,  given  its 
socioeconomic  characteristics,  its  structure  and  its  financial  resources. 
The  three  sets  of  "givens"  refer  to  information  that  is  usually  available  or 
readily  obtainable  on  a  consumer  unit  and  which  at  the  same  time  necessarily 
influences  its  behavior  as  well  as  the  feasibility  of  different  life  styles. 
Thus,  the  financial  resources  in  the  sense  of  assets  and  the  income  possibilities 
of  a  consumer  unit  (including  borrowing  power)  clearly  limit  the  alternatives 
the  consumer  unit  can  choose  with  regard  to  different  ways  of  living. 
Whatever  life  style  is  selected  has  to  fit  these  financial  resources. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  structure  of  the  consumer  unit  serves  to 
restrict  its  life  style,  most  of  all  perhaps  if  young  children  are  part  of 
that  unit.   Other  aspects  of  the  structure  of  the  consumer  unit  are  also 
relevant,  such  as  the  size  of  the  unit,  the  presence  of  retired  people,  and 


*Becker,  Gary,  "A  Theory  of  the  Allocation  of  Time,"  Economic  Journal, 
September  1965. 

**Lancaster,  Kelvin,  Consumer  Demand:   A  New  Approach.   New  York:   Columbia 
University  Press,  1971. 


seme  extent  also  *  !y  mem; 

The  socioeconomic  ics  of  the  oonsuner  unit  refer  to  such 

variables  as  the  age,  o  I  yment  status  of  the  different 

members  of  the  unit  ~e  cycle.   Those  factors  serve  more  to 

fluence  the  life  style  of  the  consumer  unit  rather  than  to  restrict  it, 
though  restrictive  aspects  may  be  more  important  in  particular  cases.   For 

iple,  if  a  key  family  member  has  a  job  which  allows  only  two  weeks  vacation 
per  year,  the  amount  of  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  vacations  and  to  leisure 
is  restricted.   Also,  to  the  extent  that  life  style  refers  to  different 
types  of  recreational  activities,  older  people  are  more  likely  to  be 
observers  rather  than  participants. 

In  addition  to  these  constraints,  life  style  will  be  affected  by  the 
goals  and  attitudes  of  a  consumer  unit.   Attitudes  cover  many  dimensions. 
For  the  present  purposes,  attitudes  are  relevant  in  the  sense  that  certain 
components  may  provide  valuable  clues  with  regard  to  the  spending  and  time-use 
plans  of  the  consumer  unit  and  of  its  likely  future  life  style  (including 
possible  changes  from  the  present  life  style).   To  take  a  simple  example, 
a  consumer  unit  that  desires  to  own  a  cottage  for  recreational  purposes  but 
is  presently  constrained  by  financial  resources  has  a  high  probability  of 
acquiring  such  a  cottage  once  these  financial  constraints  are  overcome. 

Clearly,  attitudes  comprise  many  different  dimensions,  and  in  a 
particular  case  a  major  question  may  be  which  of  these  dimensions  is  most 
relevant.   For  the  present  more  general  purposes,  it  would  seem  useful  to 
distinguish  between  two  broad  types  of  attitudes.   One  is  general  attitudes 
that  affect  the  overall  approach  of  the  consumer  unit  toward  life  style  and 
ways  of  living.   This  nay  include,  for  example,  what  sort  of  living  arrangements 
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a  family  would  prefer  and  the  role  of  the         I    consumer  unit,  e.g., 
should   she  work  or  should  she  be  only  a   housekeeper?   The  second  type  of 
attitudes  would  be  those  specific  to  the  particular  subject  under  study. 
For  example,  if  the  subject  is  a  study  of  auto  purchases,  attitudes  toward 
ownership  and  use  of  a  car  and  toward  alternative  forms  of  transportation 
would  be  highly  relevant.   As  before,  these  different  types  of  attitudes 
have  to  be  selected  with  regard  to  the  particular  subject  of  the  study,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  major  problems  in  the  empirical  study  of  life  styles. 

The  other  major  influence  on  life  style,  almost  as  nebulous  as 
attitudes,  is  goals.  -By  this  is  meant  the  objectives  that  the  consumer 
unit  hopes  to  attain,  from  an  economic  point  of  view.   Thus,  these  goals 
may  relate  to  aspirations  for  certain  types  of  possessions,  such  as  a 
particular  size  home,  or  they  may  relate  to  certain  levels  of  financial 
resources,  or  to  something  else  of  an  economic  nature.   Whfle   these  goals 
are  conditioned  by  beliefs,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  type  of  attitude, 
and  by  structural  characteristics  of  the  consumer  unit,  they  are  separable 
enough  and  also  relevant  enough  in  themselves  to  be  considered  as  yet 
another  aspect  of  life  style. 

As  in  the  case  of  attitudes,  the  relevance  of  particular  goals  has  to 
depend  on  the  type  of  problem  under  study.   For  some  types  of  problestn, 
some  goals  may  have  little  or  no  relevance,  but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that 
in  any  particular  case  differences  in  life  styles  will  not  also  be  reflected 
by  differences  in  the  goals  of  the  consumer  units. 


It  is  perhaps  neodless  to  note  that  these  three  broad  sets  of  variables 
are  not  independent  but  rather  that  they  interact  in  various  ways.   The 
principal  such  interactions  are  shown  in  Figure  1  on  the  following  page. 
In  partic:      t  is  felt  that  both  goals  and  attitudes  interact  with 

ources  in  influencing  life  style,  so  that  these  broad  groups  of  variables 
exert  r.ot  only  direct  effects  but  also  indirect  effects.   In  effect,  Figure  1 
suggests  that  the  life  style  of  a  particular  consumer  unit  may  be  represented 
as  a  configuration  of  "values"  in  the  multidimensional  space  represented  by 
thses  three  sets  of  variables. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  variables  depicted  in  Figure  1  may 
have  effects  on  consumer  behavior  other  than  those  exerted  through  their 
influence  on  life  style.   Thus,  certain  attitudes  might  affect  behavior 
directly  in  addition  to  entering  into  the  determination  of  life  style;  in 
some  cases  these  components  of  attitudes  may  be  the  very  same  while  in  others 
these  may  be  different.  While  it  may  be  possible  at  times  in  theory  to 
bypass  life  style  and  bring  together  all  of  the  individual  components  of 
attitudes,  goals  and  resources  in  influencing  a  particular  type  of  behavior, 
it  is  likely  to  be  more  meaningful  to  do  so  in  terms  of  the  composite 
variable,  life  style,  and  then  in  addition  consider  separately  additional 
variables  that  may  also  be  components  of  these  three  descriptor  variables. 
If  the  particular  definition  of  life  style  selected  has  any  effect  on  that 
type  of  behavior,  its  effect  should  be  noticeable  and  significant  in 
addition  to  that  of  any  other  variables  that  are  considered. 

For  operational  purposes,  we  focus  on  overt  behavior  as  the  observable 
manifestation  of  life  style.   More  specifically,  for  measurement  purposes 
we  restrict  this  overt  behavior  to  two  concrete  forms  --  purchase  behavior 


♦One  set  of  variables  that  clearly  influence  changes  in  life  style  from  one  period 
to  another  is  purposely  omitted,  namely,  habits.   For  the  present  purposes,  these 
variables  are  not  considered  to  be  of  a  causative  nature,  especially  for  explaining 
consumer  behavior.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  primary  objective  were  prediction, 
habits  would  be  a  key  variable  if  the  necessary  past  information  were  available. 


OTHER 
FACTORS 


STRUCTURE 


GOALS 


LIFE    STYLE 


RESOURCES 


BEHAVIOR  U  - 


SOCIO-ECON. 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Figure    1.      Key   Descriptor  Variables  of  Life   Style 
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and  the  use  of  tune.   In  Bach  two  broad  but  d 

gories  of  variables.   In  thi     8  of  pure:.  r,  our  categories 

relate  to  amounts       and  to  decision  proo  /ing  purchase  L 

havior.   On  the  use  of  time,  our  cat  the  allocation  of  time  use 

by  an  operational  and  meaningful  set  of  activities,  and  among  the  different 
members  of  a  consumer  unit. 

Given  these  various  constraints  and  determining  influences,  a  consumer 
unit  will  pattern  its  style  of  living  in  many  different  ways,  meaning  that 
two  consumer  units  with  the  same  sets  of  background  characteristics  may 
still  exhibit  very  different  life  styles.   These  different  life  styles 
are  manifested  in  terms  of  behavior  in  two  forms,  namely,  the  use  of  finan- 
cial resources  and  the  use  of  time.   Differences  in  the  way  in  which  a  fam- 
ily spends  or  saves  its  income  and  other  financial  resources  may  be  reflected 
in  differences  in  life  style,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  these  differences 
are  relevant  to  the  particular  type  of  behavior  under  study,  a  matter  that 
will  be  discussed  shortly.   These  differences  are  manifested  in  the  current 
time  period,  however  defined,  as  differences  in  expenditure  patterns.   In 
turn,  these  differences  may  be  manifested  in  numerous  ways,  ranging  from 
what  type  of  products  are  purchased  to  brands  selected,  choice  of  shopping 
outlet  and  the  decision-making  process  within  the  consumer  unit.   In  the 
longer  run,  these  differences  appear  in  varied  ownership  patterns  of  mat- 
erial possessions  as  well  as  of  tangible  and  intangible  assets.   It  is 
in  this  respect,  for  example,  that  one  family  may  choose  to  spend  all  of 
its  income  for  durable  goods  and  current  living  while  another  family  with 
the  same  background  characteristics  and  resources  may  choose  to  save  as 
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tnuch  as  pos.      :  or  the  futuj  only  tho: 

durable?  and  other  material  possessions  that  are  absolutely  necessary. 
In  effect,  therefore,  differences  In  life  styles  may  be  investigated 
either  by  studying  current  expenditure  patterns  or  by  studying  the  stock 
of  possessions  of  the  cc         it. 

The  other  major  component  of  behavior  is  the  use  of  time.   To  the 
extent  that  consumer  units  with  the  same  characteristics  have  different 
life  styles,  their  use  of  time  should  also  be  different.   In  some  instances, 
differences  in  the  use  of  time  may  be  clearly  and  positively  correlated 
with  expenditures  and- ownership  of  material  possessions,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  consumer  unit  that  prefers  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  at  a  lake 
front  cottage.   In  other  cases,  however,  there  may  be  no  a  priori  reasons 
to  expect  these  two  components  of  behavior  to  be  significantly  correlated. 
Again,  the  a  priori  expectation  will  vary  substantially  with  the  nature 
of  the  problem  and  the  type  of  life  style  under  study,  and  this  is  a 
question  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been  studied  at  all  as  yet. 

In  theory,  life  style  may  be  represented  as  a  single  set  of  concepts 
that  may  be  used  to  describe  how  the  consumer  unit  behaves  or  is  likely  to 
behave  in  the  market  place.   In  theory  also,  these  life  style  concepts  make 
a  net  contribution  to  the  explanation  of  consumer  behavior  over  and  above 
other  consumer  unit  characteristics.   In  practice  the  concept  of  life 
style  is  so  amor      and  embraces  so  many  dimensions  that  it  does  not  seem 
feasible  to  develop  any  all-embracing  set  of  descriptor  characteristics  to 
describe  life  style  and  at  the  same  time  to  explain  many  different  aspects 
of  consumer  behavior. 
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The  only  realis"      Lution  to  the  problem  is  to  devise  a  set  of  pro- 
cedures for  determining  how  to      ide  life  style  concepts  in  a  particuJ 
case  and  how  to  translate  these  concepts  into  operationally-useful  variables, 
It  is  to  tnis  question  that  we  now  turn. 

4.   Operational  Aspects 

The  inclusion  of  life  style  in  an  explanation  of  some  aspect  of  con- 
sumer behavior  necessarily  has  to  begin  with  the  formulation  of  a  hypothe- 
sis on  the  determinants  of  that  type  of  behavior.   Presumably  some  life 
style  concepts  will  be  incorporated  as  part  of  that  hypothesis  relating 
to  the  preferences  or  attitudes  or  some  other  type  of  relevant  belief  of 
the  unit.   As  part  Of  the  hypothesis,  these  life  style  concepts  will  be 
formulated  in  fairly  general  terms,  but  at  the  state  of  testing  the  hypoth- 
esis these  concepts  will  have  to  be  translated  into  specific,  measurable 
variables. 

Two  examples  of  how  this  may  be  done  are  given  in  the  next  section. 
First,  however,  it  seems  desirable  to  point  out  that  life  style  concepts 
may  be  of  two  types.   On  the  one  hand  are  those  life  style  concepts  that  may 
be  best  denoted  as  underlying  or  general  concepts.   Concepts  of  this  type 
are  likely  to  enter  into  consideration  in  explaining  many  different  types 
of  consumer  behavior  in  the  marketplace.   For  example,  a  life  style  oriented 
for  or  against  the  acquisition  of  material  possessions  should  clearly  have 
an  influence  on  many  different  aspects  of  consumer  behavior.   As  another 
example,  if  a  family's  life  style  can  be  classified  as,  say,  career- 
oriented,  pleasure-oriented  or  home-oriented,  such  a  distinction  should 
influence  many  types  of  behavior. 
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The  second  category  of  life  styles  is  tho      e  styles  distincti 
to  a  particular  type  of  behavior.   For  example,  whether  a  particular  family 

Kes  to  look  after  and  putter  around  a  house  is  a  specific  life  style 
indicator  likely  to  be  quite  influential  in  any  study  of  the  likelihood 
of  a  homeowner  remaining  in  that  state  or  selling  the  house  and  becoming 
a  tenant.   It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  more  than  one  specific  life 
style  may  be  involved  in  a  particular  case. 

No  attempt  is  made  at  this  point  to  provide  specific  criteria  for 
distinguishing  between  general  and  specific  life  styles,  other  than  the 
obvious  one  that  the  former  should  be  more  general  in  scope  and  underlie 
many  different  types  of  consumer  behavior.   Indeed,  from  an  operational 
point  of  view,  the  value  of  such  a  distinction  is  not  clear  since  as  a 
rule  only  one  particular  type  of  consumer  behavior  is  studied  and  the  ob- 
ject will  be  to  use  life  style  in  one  or  more  forms  to  help  explain  that 
type  of  behavior.   A  much  more  meaningful  problem  is  how  to  delineate 
particular  life  styles  in  an  individual  study  and,  in  addition,  how  to 
translate  them  Into  operational  variables. 

The  procedure  for  doing  this  is  essentially  the  same  as  on  any  other 
study,  namely,  to  begiji  by  developing  some  hypotheses  based  on  whatever 
information  is  available  regarding  that  particular  type  of  behavior.   Pre- 
sumably such  hypotheses  would  include  life  style  concepts  among  the  deter- 
mining variables,  and  for  the  present  purposes  that  need  be  the  only  item 
of  interest  to  us.   These  life  style  concepts  may  be  either  general  in 
nature  or  specific,  or  both.   As  with  other  determining  variables,  th< 
might  be  added  as  separate  variables  or  as  interacting  with  other  dot* 
mining  variables,  or  possibly  as  affecting  some  of  the  basic  paramett. 
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of  the  model.   This  wall  clearly  depend  on  the  formulation  of  the  model, 
discussed  in  the  following  section. 

Regardless  of  the  form  in  which  these  life  style  variables  are  intro- 
duced, the  question  arises  of  how  they  are  translated  into  operational 
form.   The  answer  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  use  of  ingenuity,  which  may  in- 
volve devising  only  one  or  two  questions  to  reflect  the  presence  or  absence 
of  that  life  style,  or  may  involve  the  use  of  a  battery  of  questions  which 
are  then  transformed  into  life  style  variables  by  means  of  suitable  sta- 
tistical transformations.   These  variables  would  then  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  assumed  determining  variables  and  their  significance 
tested  by  methods  appropriate  to  that  particular  type  of  analysis. 

This  very  general  discussion  of  operational  aspects  is  best  made  more 
concrete  by  reference  to  some  actual  examples.   For  this  purpose,  we  turn 
to  two  very  different  aspects  of  consumer  behavior,  namely,  whether  the 
wife  works  and  the  frequency  of  automobile  purchase,  and  we  ask  how  life 
style  concepts  may  be  used  in  investigating  the  determinants  of  these  two 
types  of  behavior  on  the  part  of  young  married  couples. 

The  data  used  in  these  examples  are  from  two  panels  of  young  married 
couples,  one  a  cohort  married  in  the  summer  of  1968  in  the  cities  of  Decatur 
and  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  the  other  a  younger  cohort  where  the  couples 
were  married  in  the  summer  of  1972  in  the  Chicago  area.   In  both  panels, 
the  husband  was  30  years  of  age  or  less  at  the  time  of  marriage  and  the 
marriage  was  an  initial  one  on  the  part  of  the  couples. 
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The  couples         i  intervi  .  ix  months  since  their  mar- 

ine, and  a  great  deal  of  information  has  been  obtained  on  their  demo- 
graphic characteristics,  occupational  status  and  purchase  of  various  dur- 
ables, among  other  subjects.   These  examples  are  based  on  data  from  the 
first  eight  waves  of  interviews  of  the  Decatur-Peoria  panel  and  the  first 
two  waves  of  the  Chicago  panel,  the  sample  sizes  for  purposes  of  this 
analysis  being  approximately  170  and  225,  respectively.   In  addition  to  the 
background  information  obtained,  separate  weekly  use  of  time  was  obtained 
from  each  member  for  the  following  12  activities:   (1)  housework.,  (2)  shopping 
for  home  needs,  (3)  job,  (4)  school,  (5)  travel  for  job  or  school,  (6)  TV 
or  hi-fi  uses,  (7)  other  indoor  recreation,  (8)  outdoor  participant  sports, 
(9)  outdoor  spectator  sports,  (10)  visit  or  entertain  friends  or  relatives, 
(11)  sleep,  (12)  eating.   The  measures  of  life  style  will  be  based  on  these  data, 

5.   Hypotheses 

The  basic  hypotheses  can  be  developed  from  utility  theory  if  we  assume 
that  the  utility  of  the  consumer  unit  depends  not  only  on  the  amount  of 
goods,  q.,  it  possesses  but  also  on  how  it  uses  time,  t..   The  utility 
function  is  then  of  the  by-now  not  unusual  form: 

U  =  U(q.  ,  ...,   J  ,.,...,  t  )  (1) 

1        n   1        m 

The  unit  will  seek  to  maximize  its  utility  subject  to  the  time  con- 
straints that  its  expenditures  do  not  exceed  its  income,  or  resources, 
y,  and  that  the  use  of  t^jne  does  not  exceed  the  total  available,  T,  for 
the  period,  e.g.,  168  if  the  time  period  is  a  week.   In  other  wore: 


L   p^  =  Y  (2a) 

and 

■ 

L   c.t.  =  T  (2b) 

i 

where  p.  is  the  price  of  q.  and  similarly,  c.  is  the  "price"  (or  oppor- 
tunity cost)  of  t^ . 

In  addition,  we  add  one  more  constraint,  namely,  that  the  use  of  par- 
ticular combinations  .of  goods  and  of  time  for  particular  purposes  describes, 
in  effect,  the  life  style  of  the  consumer  unit.   In  other  words,  we  have: 
L  =  f  (q.,  t  ) 

i  =  1, ■  . . .n;  j  =  1,  . . jn  (2c) 

Going  through  the  usual  maximization  process,  we  set  up  a  new  function, 

V  =  U(q.,  t.)  -  A.  (Ip.q.  -  Y)  -  A_(Zc.t.  -  T)  -  A_(f(q.,t.)  -  L)      (3) 
x        j      1    xx  2        3  j  3   ^i  j 

where  A  ,  A  ,  and  A  are  Lagrangian  multipliers.  Maximizing  the  above 
expression  with  respect  to  the  variables  and  solving,  we  end  up  with  a 
solution  that  yields  functions  of  the  form: 

qi  =  ai  (pi'  Cj'  L'  Y'  T)  (4a) 

t.  =»  t.  (p.  ,  c,  L,  Y,  T)  (4b) 
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For  estimation  purposes,  certain  changes  seera  indicated  in  the  variables 
shown  in  Equation  (6b)  before  we  consider  even  the  question  of  the  speci- 
fication of  the  functional  form.   First,  since  the  time  periods  are  the 
same  for  all  individuals,  T  is  a  constant  and  can  be  omitted.   Second, 
no  data  are  available  on  the  value  of  c,  the  value  of  the  use  of  time  for 
purpose  j  to  different  consumer  units.   Without  defining  this  concept  any 
further,  however,  it  seems"  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  value  of  different 
uses  of  time  to  different  consumer  units  is  likely  to  vary  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  unit,  specifically,  with  such  characteristics  as  educa- 
tion, occupation,  age,  race,  presence  of  children,  and  last  but  not  least, 
life  style.   Third,  price  information  on  different  goods  and  services  are 
unfortunately  not  available  in  these  data  and  the  variable  p.  will  therefore 
have  to  be  omitted.   Considering  that  the  following  analysis  will  be  car- 
ried out  on  a  static  cross-section  set  of  data  pertaining  to  two  smaller 
cities  roughly  similar  to  each  other,  one  may  hypothesize  that  price 
effects  for  goods  and  services  are  not  likely  to  be  too  important 
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anyway  in  explaining  differences  in  the  use  of  time.   In  the  case  of 
Equation  (6a) ,  the  omission  of  price  variables  is  likely  to  be  much 
more  important,  oven  for  cross-sections. 

In  the  present  instance,  we  shall  use  both  of  these  functions, 
since  whether  or  not  the  wife  works  is  a  use  of  time,  while  purchase 
of  an  automobile  clearly  refers  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good.   The 
independent  variables  to  be  used  in  those  functions  are  essentially 
those  listed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  also  whether  the  couple 
indicated  any  plans  to  have  or  to  adopt  a  child.   This  latter  variable 
would  seem  relevant  both  for  the  wife  working  and  for  purchase  of  a 
car,  since  a  couple  planning  to  have  a  child  may  want  to  conserve  funds 
for  that  purpose.   The  form  of  the  function  we  shall  use  is  linear 
arithmetic  since  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  priori 
that  any  other  functional  form  would  do  much  better. 

Resolution  of  these  aspects  leaves  the  question  of  the  measurement 
of  life  style  as  the  next  problem,  and  this  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
section. 

6.   Measurement  of  Life  Style 

For  the  purposes  of  these  illustrative  examples,  a  measure  of 
life  style  will  be  sought  based  on  the  use  of  time  by  the  sample 
members,  using  the  12  categories  listed  on  Page  15.   In  effect,  we 
will  try  to  see  whether  these  data  can  be  used  to  classify  the  families 
as  primarily  career-oriented,  pleasure-oriented  or  home -oriented. 
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separate  weekly  uses   of  time   of   the   husband 
and  wi  the   a foreman tione  "ities  are   summed    for  each 

activity    to  arr  of   time  of   the   couple  as   a  unit, 

ih  wii:  the  basis   for   classification.      Con- 

sequent t   is   conceivable   that  a    family   classified  by   the  use-of- 

time  data  r-oriented   is   because  either    the  husband  or   the 

wife   is  holiing  two    jobs  or  because   they  both  are  employed.      It  is   also 
conceivable   that  a   family   classified   as   family-oriented   is   because 
either  member  of  the    family   contributed  a   great  deal   of  time  on  house- 
keeping or  because  both  members   spend   some   time  on  housekeeping. 
Combining  the  husband's   and  wife's    separate  use  of   time  has   the 
practical  advantage  of  putting  data   on   a    family  basis,   but  as   a   result 
the  allocation   of  time  between   the  husband  and  wife   for  each   activity 
is   ignored. 

As   a   second   step,   question  arises  whether   the   Decatur-Peoria 
and   Chicago  panels  should  be   analyzed  separately  or   combined   into  one 
sample.      Since   the   couples   in   the  Peoria -Decatur  panel  were  married 
four  years   earlier   than   their   counterparts   in   the   Chicago   panel,    the 
data  on   the   two  panels   reflect  use-of-time  patterns  at   two  different 
stages  of   family    life.      Hence   separate   analysis  of   the  data  would 
seem  more  meaningful.      This  belief   is   supported  by   statistical 
evidence,   as   a   discriminant  analysis  of  the   12  use-of-time  variables 
of     the   couples    for  the   two  panels  yields   an  F  statistic  of   15.96 
with    12,386  degrees   of   freedom,    significant  beyond   the   0,01   level. 
The  distinct  pattern  of  the  use  of   time   for   the   two  panels    is   evident 
from   the   relevant   frequency  distributions.      Thus,    the   couples    in   the 
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Decatur-Peoria   panel  on   the   average   spent    33.8  hours   per  week  on 
housework,   whereas   the   Chicago   couples   only   spent   ll3.7  hours.      On    the 
other  hand,    the   Chicago   couples   on   the   average   spent   67.5  hours 
working  and   9.0  hours   traveling   to   job  or   school   compared   to    56.0 
hours  and   4.7  hours,    respectively ,    for  the   Decatur-Peoria   couples. 

As   the  basis    for   classification,    factor  analysis  was   applied   to 
the   data  on    the    12   activities,    separately   for  each  panel.     Without 
evidence   to   the   contrary,    it  is   assumed   that  a  unique  variance  exists 
for  each  use-of-time  variable.      The  communality  or   common  variances 
shared   among  the   12  use-of-time  variables   are   estimated  by  an   iterative 
procedure   proposed  by  Tucker,      which   factorizes  a   covariance  matrix  rescaled 
from   the   correlation   coefficient  matrix  of  the  variables.      Following 
the   three   genera!  orientations    in    family  use  of  time,    three   factors 
are  extracted  by   the   principal   axes   solution.      Since  there   is   no 
reason   to  believe   that  these   factors   are  orthogonal,    an  oblique 
rotation  of   the  principal   factor   loadings  was  obtained  by   the  binormanin 
method. 

The  results   of   factor  analysis  of  the  use-of-time  variables   for 
the   Chicago  and    Decatur-Peoria  panels    (Table    1)    show  that   the   inter- 
pretation  of  the    factors   does    fall   in    line  with   the  dimensions   postulated 
earlier.      Listing  in  descending  order   the  variables  with  absolute    loadings 
greater   than   0.30   for  each   factor  yielded  by   the  binormanin   solution, 
the   similarity  between   the   constituents  of   the    factors   for   the   two 
panels  becomes  evident. 


,  >edyar'3  P.. ,  "Factor  Analysis  of  Covariance  Matrix  Rescaled 
for  Unit  Error  of  Estimate  Variance,"  unpublished  paper,  University 
of   Illinois    (May,    1971). 
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Chicago  Panel 

Factor  I: 

3.   More  job 

5.  More  travel 

1.   Less  Housework 

Factor  II: 

6.  More  TV  and  hi-fi 

7.  More  indoor   recreation 

8.  More  outdoor  spectator   sports 
10.     More  visiting  or  entertaining 


Factor  III: 

2.  More   shopping   for  home 

12.  More   eating 

1.  More  housework 


Docatur-Peoria    Panel 

Factor   III: 

5.  More   travel 
3 .     More   job 

11.      Less  sleep 

Factor   I: 

7.     More   indoor  recreation 
9.     More  visiting  or 
entertaining 

6.  More  TV  and  hi-fi 

9.      More  outdoor  participant 
sports 

Factor  II: 

1.  More  housework 

2.  More  shopping  for  hone 

3.  Less  job 


For  the  Chicago  Panel,   Factors  I,   II  and  III   can  be  designated 
respectively  as   the   career-oriented    (C) ,   pleasure-seeking    (P) ,   and 
family-oriented    (F)    dimensions   in   the   couple's  use  of  time,   whereas 
for  the  Decatur-Peoria  Panel,    the   same   set  of  dimensions   is    specified 
by   Factors   III,   I,    and  II. 

Next,    the   factor  scores  obtained  by   the   "complete  estimation"   method 
a   to  Harmon*   are  used   to   classify  each  couple  by   seven   life   styles — 
slx   life   styles  permuted   from   these   three   categories,   CPS,    DFP,   PCF, 
PFC,   FCP,   FPC,    and  a  seventh  style  NNN,   where  all   three   factor  scores  are  negative, 

The   profiles  of  the   seven    life   styles   derived   from    factor  scores 
.   best  be   compared  by   taking   the   averages  of  the  original    12  use-of- 
time  variables   for   the   couples  under  each   life   style.      A  discriminant 


raon,   Harry,   Modern   Factor  Analysis.      (The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,    Chicago   and   London,    1967),    Pp.    350-354. 
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analysis  of   the    12  use-of-time  variables    for  the   seven    life   styles 
yields   an   F  statistic     of   11.8  with    (72,    1148)    degrees  of   freedom 
for   the  Chicago  panel  and   an   F  statistic  of  9.3  with    (72,838) 
degrees  of   freedom    for   the   Decatur -Peoria   panel.      In  both  cases,    the 
null  hypothesis  of  equal   group  centroids    for   the   seven    life   styles 
is   rejected  at  the  0.01    level   of   significance.      Furthermore,    discriminant 
analysis  of   the    12  use-of-time  variables  using  pairwise   the   seven 
groups   of   couples   classified  by   their   life   style,   again   rejects   the 
null  hypothesis   of  equal   group   centroids  within   a   pair  of   life   styles 
at  the   0.01   level  of  significance. 

As   evident  in   Table   2,    the   couples    leading  a    life   style   CPF  every 
week   spent  more   time  on   job  and   travel  and   less   time  on  housework 
and   shopping  for  .home  needs.      Couples   leading  a   life  style   CFP  placed 
more  emphasis  on   the  home  relative   to  indoor-outdoor  recreation. 
Similarly,    the   characteristics  of  other   life   styles  are  borne  out  by 
the  average  amount  of  time   those   couples   spent  on  the   12  activities. 
The   interpretation  of  the   seventh   life   style  NNN   calls    for   further 
examination.      The    last   two   columns  of  Table   2   show   that,    compared  with 
couples    leading  other   life   styles   in   either  panel,    these  NNN   couples 
spent   less   time  on  most  of   the    12   activities  with   the  notable   exception 
of  sleeping.      Possibly   these   couples   are  engaged  more  in  activities 
not   covered   in  that  question  on   time  use,   the  most  notable  being   child 
care.      In    fact,    a   comparison   of   the   average  number  of  children  of   these 
couples   and  of   the  other   couples   reveals   that  the  NNN   couples   do  have 
Tore   children,    0.09  more   than   the  average   of  0.21  of  other   couples 
in   the  Decatur-Peoria   Panel.      This   suggests   that   these  NNN   couples  may 
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2.      Couple's    Combined   Use   of  Tino    (Average   Number 
of   Hours   per  WeolO  f    by    Life   Style    and   Activity 


Weighted   averac 
Fami.y    life   style of   first   six 


Activity "  "  "~  .'■•  _  i'  -  :"-!  ETC  NNN  life   styles 

Chicago   Panel    (n   =    228) 
Career-oriented  i 

3.  Job  80.3         83.1         71.2         51.6         76.8        46.7         56.4  69.2 

4.  School  7.9  0.7  5.3  2.1  4.2  0.5  2.3  3.4 

5.  Travel    for    job   or   school    12.5        13.6  8.6  5.7        10.1  4.6  5.1  9.6 

11.  Sleep  101.0        98.8      103.8      105.4      100.9      108.3      106.7  102.8 

Pleasure -oriented i 

6.  TV   and   hi-fi                                 23.3  14.8  37.7  37.0  15.3  23.4  21.6  24.6 

7.  Indoor  recreation        10.7  6.9  20.3  24.3  9.0  11.0  7.3  13.2 

8.  Outdoor  spectator  sports   5.1  5.5  4.1  9.3  9.3  5.5  3.2  6.3 

9.  Outdoor  participant 

sports  .    6.5  6.4  4.0  7.1  3.7  3.2  3.8  5.5 

10.  Visit  or   entertain  15.1        13.3        15.6.       18.2        23.2        18.3        14.6  16.6 

.  ly-oriented  i 

1.  Housework  12.4        15.4        15.3        27.4        22.8        33.5        15.1  20.4 

2.  Shop  for  home  needs     .3.6    5.2    4.1    6.5    9.2    8.3    3.8         5.8 

12,  Eat  21.1    25.4    18.8    23.5    29.3    27.8    20.2        24.1 

Grout  size  45     45     23     34      19     32      30         198 

Peoria -Decatur   Panel    (n   =   171) 
er-oriented : 

.  Job 

4 .  S  choo 1 

.5.  Travel   for   job  oi    school 

11.  Sleep 

Pleasure-oriented  i 

6.  TV  and  hi-fi 

7.  Indoor  recreation 

8.  Outdoor  spectator  sports 

9.  Outdoor  participant 

sports 
10.  Visit  or  entertain 

Pami ly-oriented  i 

1.  Housework 

2.  Shop   for  home  needs 

12.  Eat 

Group  size  23     24      21     28     24      24      27  144 
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be   spending  more   time  on   children   and  hence   are  essentially    family- 
oriented.      However,   until    further   information   is  obtained  on   these   aspects, 
it   seems  best    to  keep  these  NNN   couple     separate  and   consider   them  as   perhaps 
the  non-enthusiasts   in  all  activities   of   life. 

As   noted  earlier,    the   Chicago  and   Decatur-Peoria  Panels   represent 
couples   at  two  different  stages   of   family   life,    in   two  different  environments, 
with   distinct  patterns   in   allocating  their  time.     Although  each  panel  has 
been    classified  by  the   same   set  of   seven    life   styles,    the   couples    from  each 
panel   still  maintain  distinct  patterns   in   their  use  of   time.      This   is   supported 
by  a  discriminant  analysis  of  the   12  use-of-time  variables    for   the   Chicago 
and   Decatur-Peoria  Panels,   which   rejects   the  null  hypothesis   of  equal  means 
for  the  same   life   style  at  the   0.01   level  of  significance.      As   Table   3   shows, 
the  use   of  time  by  the   two  panels   differs   appreciably  within   life   style. 
Except   for   life   style  PFC,    the  major  discriminant  variable   for  all    life 
styles  between  the    two  panels   is  housework.      It  is   not  surprising  that  the 
Decatur-Peoria   couples   in   any   life   style   spend  noticeably  more  time  on 
housework,  because  they  mostly  are  homeowners  and  have  more   children   than 
the   Chicago   couples.      Job  appears   in   lxfe   style   CFP,   PCF,   and   FCP  and  travel 
for   job  or   school   appears   in   life   style   CFP,   PFC,    FCP,   and  NNN,    as   two 
other  discriminant  variables,   both  having  higher  averages    for  the   Chicago 
couples.      This    is   also  expected,   because  more   Chicago  wives   than   Decatur- 
Peoria  wives  work,    and  travel   is    likely   to   take   longer   in  metropolitan   Chicago. 

We   are  now  ready  to  examine  what  effect  these   life  style  variables 
might  have  on  wife  working  and  purchase  of  an   automobile.      Results  of 
regressing  these   two  dependent  variables  on   the   life   style  variables  alone 
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3.      Couple's    Combined  Use  of  Time    for  Discriminant  Activities 
(Average  Hours   Per  Week) ,   by  Panel  and   Life  Style 
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are  shown  for  the  two  p.  I  t1  ly  in  Table  4.   As  is  evident  from  this 

table,  the  results  are  quite  similar  for  the  two  panels.   In  each  case, 
several  of  the  life  style  variables  are  highly  significant  with  regard  to 
wife  working  but  virtually  none  of  thera  are  significant  with  regard  to 
frequency  of  auto  purchase.   The  life  style  variables  show  up  especially 
strong  for  the  Chicago  panel.   Not  surprisingly,  the  most  important  life 
style  variables  for  wife  working  are  those  where  the  couple  is  career-oriented, 
though  family  orientation  is  also  highly  significant,  as  is  one  of  the  pleasure- 
oriented  life  styles.   In  the  latter  case,  note  that  the  coefficient  is 
positive  when  career  orientation  comes  before  pleasure-orientation  and  nega- 
tive in  the  opposite  cases.   On  the  other  hand,  only  one  of  the  life  style 
variables  seems  to  influence  frequency  of  auto  purchase,  the  pleasure-orien- 
tation, and  in  the  direction  one  would  expect. 

Now  let  us  see  what  happens  when  we  add  the  additional  variables  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  more  general  formulation  of  Equations  4a  and  4b. 
The  results,  Table  5,  exhibit  a  considerable  increase  in  goodness  of  fit. 
In  the  case  of  wife  working,  variables  relating  to  children  and  to  income 
show  up  as  significant,  depending  on  the  panel,  but  the  same  life  style 
variables  are  significant  at  the  .05  level  or  beyond  as  in  Table  4.   The 
same  is  true  of  the  auto  purchase  functions,  namely,  while  goodness  of  fit 
rises  appreciably,  especially  for  the  Chicago  Panel,  pleasure-orientation 
as  a  life  style  affecting  positively  frequency  of  auto  purchase  continues 
to  be  significant  at  the  .05  level.   An  F  test  of  the  net  contribution  of  the 
life  style  variables  yields  significant  results  for  three  of  the  four  functions.* 


*The  F  statistic  is  significant  at  the  .01  level  for  both  of  the  wife-work 
functions  and  the  .05  level  for  the  auto  purchase  function  for  the  Chicago 
Panel. 
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4.      Effect  of   Life   Style  Variab  Lc:-    Alone   or.  Wife's  Working    (W) 

and  Auto  Purchase  (A) 


sty 

le 

CPF 

CFP 

PCF 

PFC 

FCP 

FPC 

Adjusted 

R2  • 

Ch 

icago 

Decatur- 

-Peoria 

w 

A 

W 

A 

.42** 

.11 

.26** 

.16 

.40** 

.02 

.14 

.12 

.20** 

.17* 

-.07 

.17 

-.01 

-.03 

-.10 

.06 

.19** 

-.00 

-.29** 

-.09 

-.22** 

-.11 

-.31** 

.17 

.35**      .03*       .28**       .03 


*Significant  at  0.05  level 

♦♦Significant  at  0.01  level 

#0nitted  is  life  style  NNN 
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5.   Effect  of  Life  Style  Varicibles  Combined  With  Other  Variables 
On  Wile's  Working  (\       and  Auto  Purchases 

Independent  variable  Chicago  Decatur-Peoria 


Life  I 

: 

CPF 

CFP 

PCF 

PFC 

FCP 

FPC 

Race  is  white 

A 
Husband's  occupation  i 


Professional 

Manager 

Clerical  or  sales 

Craftsman 

Semi-skill  id  laborer 

Number  of  children 

Planning  to  have  or  adopt  a  child 

Family  income  1972 

Age  of  husband 

Education  of  husband 
2 


Adjusted  R 


w 

A 

.32** 

.09 

.30** 

.03 

.13* 

.19* 

-.04 

-.01 

.16** 

.03 

-.15* 

-.09 

-.05 

.18** 

w 

A 

•  19* 

.12 

.12 

.08 

-.13 

.16 

-.08 

.01 

-.26** 

-.11 

-.27* 

.22* 

-.02 

.03 

.03 

.02 

-.02 

-.16 

.04 

.06 

-.11 

.02 

.04 

.01 

-.05 

.03 

-.03 

-.01 

-.12 

-.15 

-.06 

.05 

-.11 

.00 

-.29** 

.14 

-.14 

-.02 

-.21** 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.12* 

.11 

.40** 

.05 

.00 

.12 

.05 

-.19 

-.02 

-.05 

-.19 

-.13 

.47** 

.06 

.40** 

.06 

jnificant  at  0.05  level. 
♦♦Significant  at  0.01  level. 

Omitted  are  life  style  NNN  and  laborer  or  household  worker  occupation. 
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7.   Concluding  Comments 

This  paper  has  tried  to  provide  a  broad  framework  for  the  inclusion 
of  life  style  variables  in  the  study  of  consumer  behavior.   From  an  empir- 
ical point  of  view,  it  has  only  scratched  the  surface,  considering  that 
life  style  is  a  multx-faceted  and  multi-dimensional  concept.   Work  is  needed 
in  particular  on  the  development  of  more  specific  life  style  concepts  to 
relate  to  particular  forms  of  consumer  behavior.   Work  of  this  type  could 
be  highly  fruitful  because  all  indications  are  that  life  style  variables 
of  these  types  are  likely  to  be  independent  of  the  more  usual  socioeconomic 
and  attitudinal  variables  and  hence  make  a  net  contribution  to  the  expla- 
nation of  consumer  behavior. 

It  should  also  be  stressed  that  the  empirical  work  is  not  meant  to 
provide  definitive  results  on  the  factors  influencing  frequency  of  auto 
purchase  and  wife  working,  though  the  results  are  not  meant  to  be  purely 
hypothetical  either.   However,  the  focus  of  this  paper  was  on  the  meaning 
and  the  measurement  of  life  style  and  not  specifically  on  the  determinants 
of  those  two  types  of  behavior. 
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